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It need hardly be mentioned that Irish discontent
did not disappear, any more than after Catholic
Emancipation, because another instalment of
justice had been conceded ; nor, indeed, was it
desirable that the wrongs still unredressed should
be so easily condoned. Nevertheless, the survivors
of that period have no reason to regret the policy
they then pursued. Had the battle against privi-
lege been fought on some less intelligible issue,
the whole fabric of injustice might have remained
intact until the agitation for Irish self-government
swelled to an irresistible height. In the opinion
of many political thinkers, this would have been
no misfortune; but, without entering on the
general merits of the radical solution they favour,
it should suffice to recall that an independent Irish
Parliament, legislating under priestly dictation,
would probably have begun its work by handing
over the spoils of the Protestant Establishment to
the Bishops and clergy of the Roman Church, with
little or no regard to the vested interests of their
former possessors. And, in the opinion of all who
are opposed on principle to ecclesiastical endow-
ments, such a disposition would have been far
more objectionable than the arrangements actually
made, however open to criticism these may be.

To the  mass   of  the  Irish  people   Protestant

ascendancy was a less terrible grievance than the
conditions of land tenure. Farms, as a rule, were
let on yearly tenancies ; improvements were habit-
ually made by the tenants and habitually confis-
cated by the landlords ; even tenants who paid
their rent regularly were liable to be evicted and